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COLONIAL LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS AND PLYMOUTH. 


Tue following are literal transcripts from the laws of the Old Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth Colonies. The exception in the enactments is founded 
upon the universal obligation of parents to bestow a proper education upon 
their offspring. ‘The Pilgrim fathers were not satisfied with a theoretical 
recognition of that obligation, but they made it the rule of practice. The 
principle embodied in the exception is worthy to stand as a head or frontis- 
piece in every work on Education. _ 

Chap. 18. §13. ‘If any child or children above sixteen years old, and 
of sufficient understanding, shall curse or smite their natural father or 
mother, he or they shall be put to death, unless it can be sufficiently testified, 
that the parents have been VERY UNCHRISTIANLY NEGLIGENT IN THE EDUCA- 
TION OF SUCH CHILDREN.” —Massachusetts Colony Laws, 1646. 

Chap. 2. § 13. ‘‘ If any childe or children above sixteen years old, and 
of competent understanding shall Curse or Smite their Natural Father or 
Mother; he or they shall be put to death, unless tt can be sufficiently testified 
that the Parents have been VERY UNCHRISTIANLY NEGLIGENT IN THE Epuca- 
TION OF sucH CuILDREN.”’—Plymouth Colony Laws, 1671. 

These enactments, it will be remembered, are borrowed from the Mosaic 
law, but qualified by a very strong amendment. The Mosaic law declared 
the acts of cursing and smiting a parent to be capital offences, but did not 
admit the plea of a neglected education as an excuse. May #t not be said, 
however, that if any child, having arrived at years of discretion, ever 
curses or smites his father or mother, the fact is of itself, proof that they 
deserve it;—not at his hands, indeed, but that they have been guilty of such 
injustice towards the being, they have brought into the world, as to merit 
the retributive pangs of filial impiety. We would not say, that the mis- 
conduct of children is, in all cases, an effect, of which the misconduct of 
parents towards them was the cause; because there are various social 
influences, constantly operating upon children, which it is not in the power 
of parents wholly to prevent or control. But it cannot be denied, that a 
fearful amount of responsibility lies upon parents. And this responsibility 
extends much further, than an obligation to direct and govern children, in 
each successive case or trial as it arises, as well as the parent may 
happen at that time to know how. It embraces an obligation to study the 
whole subject beforehand. All practicable knowledge is to be previously 
obtained of the nature, the endowments, the propensities which constitute 
the distinguishing attributes of human beings. Every parent is bound, by 
the most sacred obligations, to make himself, as far as possible, acquainted 
with the various modes in which the susceptible nature of children can be 
influenced and their active powers directed. ‘This is to be done by reflec- 
tion, by conversation, by reading. When a parent has chastised a child, 
under circumstances wnere punishment was wrong or inexpedient; when 
he has indulged him, where restraint would have been better; when he has 
given him advice or counsel, which is found to have led him astray, or 
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omitted to advise and counsel, when the child might thereby have been 
rescued from misfortune;—it isno excuse for him to say, ‘‘I acted as wisely 
as I knew how,” unless he had first availed himself of every opportunity 
to know how. What should we say of a wretch who, without any qualifica- 
tions,—without any knowledge of the human system, its diseases or the 
remedies for them,—should audaciously proclaim himself to the public as a 
master of the healing art; and as a beautiful child—the hope of his parents 
—lay before his eyes, the breathless victim of his presumptuous wicked- 
ness, should excuse himself by saying, ‘‘I prescribed as well as I knew 
how.” What right had he recklessly to touch the wonderful mechanism 
of the human frame, until he did know something of its nature, its manifold 
laws, its exquisite functions? And what right has a parent to touch the 
image of God, in the spiritual nature of his child, until he has guarded 
himself by every possible means, against all danger of defacement or 
mutilation! 





“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS.”’ 


On the subject of teaching words, without a knowledge of the things 
they signify, we have an earnest and sincere appeal to prefer, in behalf of 
that younger portion of our community, known by the name of ‘“‘ The 
Spelling Book Public.” 

In Scotland, the Spelling Book is called the Spell Book, and we ought to 
adopt that appellation here, for, as it is often used with us, it does cast a 
spell over the faculties of children, which, generally, they do not break for 
years;—and oftentimes, we believe, never. If any two things on earth 
should be put together and kept together, one would suppose that it should 
be the idea of athing and the name of that thing. ‘The spelling book, 
however, is a most artful and elaborate contrivance, by which words are 
separated from their meanings, so that the words can be transferred into 
the mind of the pupil, without permitting any glimmer of the meaning to 
accompany them. A spelling book is a collection of signs without the 
things signified;—of words without sense;—a dictionary without defini- 
tions. It is a place where words are shut up and impounded so that their 
significations cannot get at them. The very notion of language is that 
it is a vehicle of thought and feeling, from mind to mind. Without 
the thought and feeling the vehicle goes empty. Pretending to carry 
freight, it carries no freight. To become familiar with things and 
their properties, without any knowledge of the names by which they are 
called, would be the part of beings, who had intelligence, but no faculty of 
speech; but to learn names, without the things or properties signified, is 
surely the part of beings, who have speech, but no intelligence. Who 
does not know that he can get ideas both of a man and his name or of a thing 
and its name, together, tenfold easier than apart. When I see a person 
whose appearance interests me, or when I see any new work of art, or 
when I enter a strange town; my first inquiry is, what isthe name. That is 
the point of time when the name becomes important to me, and therefore, 
it is the point, when I can acquire its pronunciation and its orthography 
and so connect them together by association in my mind, that they will 
always reappear together, afterwards, as an identity. When names and 
things are only mechanically fastened, instead of being chemically ccm- 
bined, why should they not get jostled and jumbled so that the right idea 
shall come accompanied by the wrong name; or the right name shall asso- 
ciate the wrong idea; or, what is more probable, shall associate no idea at 
all? In the first two cases, the result is error; in the last, nonsense. 

In teaching children words, in the earlier stages of education, the objects 
they designate should, as far as possible, be presented. Where the object is 
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familiar to the child, but is one which is not or cannot be present or in 
sight, then, let it be referred to, so tht there shall be in the mind of the 
child a conscious union of the name and object, as in case of the words 
river, boat, moon, &c. If the object itself cannot be exhibited, and is not fa- 
miliar, so as to be referred to, then some representation or model of it should 
be presented. But let a preference always be given to the object itself, or 
to the recollection of it, when known. In the school of Pestalozzi, a 
series of engravings was prepared, representing a variety of objects, whose 
names, structure and use, the children were to learn. One day the master 
having presented to his class the engraving of a Jadder, a lively little boy 
exclaimed, ‘‘ But there is a real ladder in the court-yard; why not talk 
about that rather than the picture?” ‘‘ The engraving is here,”’ said the 
master, ‘‘ and it is more convenient to talk about what is before your eyes, 
than to go intothe yard to talk about the other.”” The boy’s remark, thus 
eluded, was for that time disregarded. Soon after, the engraving of a win- 
dow formed the subject of examination. ‘‘ But why,’ exclaimed the same 
little objector, ‘‘why talk of this picture of a window, when there is a 
real window in the room, and there is no need to go into the court-yard for 
it?”? In the evening both circumstances were mentioned to Pestalozzi. 
‘* The boy is right,”’ said he, ‘‘ the reality is better than the counterfeit ;— 
put away the engravings and let the class be instructed in real objects.” 
This was the origin of a better mode of instruction, suggested by the 
wants and the pleasures of an active mind. Put away the engravings, 
we respond, where the real objects can be had or referred to. If it be 
impracticable to exhibit the real object, as it is ty show a ship to an inland 
child, then present the picture, or what is better, a model. 

If one wished to prepare a boy tu work upon a farm, or to be a salesman 
in a store, would he shut him up in a closet, giving him a list of the names 
of all the farming utensils and seeds and products; or a list of all the 
commodities in a trader’s invoice, and when he had learned these, send him 
to his place of destination as one acquainted with the objects, the materials, 
with which he is to be occupied? If one wished to make a boy personally 
acquainted with the business community of the city of Boston, would he 
give him a bare list of their names, unaccompanied by a single suggestion 
as to person, occupation or character;—would he have a city Directory 
expressly prepared, which should contain no designation of residence or 
employments, but exhibit a mere bald catalogue of names from A to Z, and 
when, after much anguish of spirit, he had learned to spell and to pro- 
nounce all the names, send him forth into the marts and exchanges of the 
city, as one acquainted with its people and ready to transact business with 
them? Or, would he not rather take him to the resorts of business, and 
when he and the merchants or mechanics stood face to face, acquaint him 
with the name, occupation, &c. of each; so that name, person, employment, 
&c. might be mingled into one conception;—as, in making blue paper, the 
manufacturer stirs the color into the pulp, so that when the paper is made, 
the color cannot be removed without destroying the substance? If the 
person or thing cannot be exhibited, the absence should be supplied, as far 
as possible, by some visible representation, or some description. 

Agz:in, the things, the relations, of art, of science, of business, are to the 
mind of a child, what the nutriment of food is to his body; and the mind 
will be enervated, if fed on the names of things, as much asthe body would 
be emaciated, if fed upon the names of food. Yet, formerly, it was the almost 
universal practice,—and we fear it is now nearly so,—to keep children two 
or three years in the spelling book, where the mind’s eye is averted from 
the objects, qualities, and relations of existing things, and fastened upon a few 
marks, of themselves wholly uninteresting. 

Who has ever looked at a child, above the age of nine months, without 
witnessing his eager curiosity to gaze at and handle the objects within his 
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reach. He loves to play with a bright shovel and tongs, to pull the dishes 
from the table by the corner of the cloth, to disperse the contents of a 
work-basket, because these are something. There is substance, color, 
motion, in them. What an imagination it is, which turns a stick into a 
horse; and makes a little girl dress and undress a doll, to prepare it for 
going to visit or to bed. But what is there in the alphabet or in monosyllables, 
to stimulate this curiosity or to grati‘y it? The senseless combinations of 
letters into ba, be, bi, bo, bu, deaden this curiosity. And after it has been 
pretty effectually extinguished, so that, by the further aid of the spelling book, 
the child can perform the feat of speaking without thinking,—as circus 
horses are taught to trot without advancing,—then let him be carried into 
reading lessons, where there are but few words he has ever seen or heard 
before, and where the subject is wholly beyond the reach of his previous 
attainments, and if by this process, the very faculty of thought be not 
subjugated, it must be because the child is incorrigibly strong-minded. 
These are the most efficient means of stultification, and if they do not succeed, 
the experiment must be given up. 

The gorges and marshy places in the Alps and Pyrenees produce a race 
of idiots, known, technically, by the name of Cretins. These beings are 
divided by physiologists into three classes. ‘The Cretins of the first degree 
are mere blank idiots. But the Cretins of the third degree have great 
facility in acquiring languages. ‘They can be taught so as to translate 
the words of one language into those of another, though without the slightest 
comprehension of the meaning of either; and what is more remarkable, 
they will, so far as the rhyme is concerned, make good poetry. If words 
are taught to children for years, during the most active part of their life, 
without any of the ideas they are intended to convey, ought we to be 
surprised, if much of our public speaking and popular literature should be 
the production of Cretins of the third degree? 

First and chiefest, in reading, let the lesson be understood; its words, 
its phrases, its connections; its object, if it have any object; if not, it is 
not proper for a reading lesson. Every word and sentence to which no 
meaning is attached is an enemy, lying in ambush. Keep the videttes of 
the mind out, to discover thatenemy. Ifthe name Socrates or Rome occur, 
see that the pupil knows who Socrates, what Rome was; and that he do 
not suppose the former to be a city and the latter a man. In reading the 
chapters, giving an account of St. Paul’s shipwreck, let every place, which 
is named, be exhibited upon the map. In reading the account of the 
discovery of America by Columbus, see that the mind of every child goes 
back to ‘‘ Friday the third day of August, in the year one thousand four 
hundred and ninety-two, and starts with the great discoverer, from Palos 
in Spain, a little before sunrise, in presence of a vast crowd of spectators.” 
Let them accompany the three ships as they proceed out of port and sail 
directly to the Canary islands; show them where the Canaries are; see 
that they comprehend the thrilling incidents of the voyage; that they 
sympathize with the noble commander; that they get a notion of the length 
of time, which was occupied in sailing through a distance, which could now 
be passed over in a steamboat in twelve days. Make them perceive the perils 
and the dejection of the crew, the shout of Zand! from the mast-head, 
znd the Thanksgiving for its discovery. The whole scene of debarkation;— 
the manning, arming and rowing of the boats; the flying of the colors, 
the warlike music; the multitude of wondering savages upon the shore, 
gazing, with all the gestures of astonishment, as the boats approach the 
land; the landing of Columbus, grasping in his hand a naked sword, (which 
has not yet ceased to be the terrible emblem of the Indian’s fate); his men 
kneeling down and kissing the ground, which they had despaired of ever 
beholding again;—all this can be presented to the minds of the children, 
just as vividly as though it had been witnessed by themselves, like the 
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last militia training. Let this be once understandingly read, and the 
children will no more forget it, than a country Miss will forget the first 
time she went to Boston to spend a pocket-tull of money. Yet we have 
known the first class in a school read this animating description witheut 
any more knowledge of what was in the book, than the book had of what 
was in them. When the celebrated phrenclogist, Mr. George Combe, 
came from Edinburgh to this country in order to deliver lectures in all the 
principal cities of the United States, the Edinburgh Phrenological Society 
loaned him a_ variety of skulls of people of different nations and 
characters, to illustrate the different conformations of human_ heads. 
‘These skulls have crossed the Atlantic, they are now travelling from city 
to city, through this country, and when they have visited the principal 
places, they will take passage to Edinburgh, and be deposited again upon 
the shelves of the Phrenological Society. How many of the children, in 
our schools, are travelling over the varied beauties of the lessons in their 
reading books, and will know as little, at the end of the season, where 
they have been, as Mr. Combe’s collection of travelling skulls will know 
of the United States, when they get back to Edinburgh? 





TO LITTLE CHILDREN. 


There is a little animal with wings, sometimes called a buzz, but we call 
it a bee. It is the honey bee. All little children, who live in the country, 
have seen a honey bee; and those who live in the city must ask to see one 
the next time they go intothe country. The bees live ina family. It takes 
a great many bees to make one family. The house, which a family of bees 
lives in, is called a hive. When the bees are wild and live in the woods, 
they find a high tree, which has a hole in it a great way from the ground, 
and they fly into the hole and make that a house. A great many bees live 
in the same hive or house; sometimes thirty or forty thousand. All the 
schoolhouses and meeting-houses in the town would not hold so many chil- 
dren, as a bee-hive holds bees. 

But though so many bees live in the same small house, they never quar- 
rel with each other. Though they are crowded so thickly together, they 
never push and strike and fight. Each one sleeps in his own bed, and eats 
his own food in his own place. They have but one hole, or front-door, to 
go out and come in at, and yet they never jostle or tumble each other heels 
over head, as rude children sometimes do, when they rush out of a school 
room. How gladly and pleasantly they all live together! 

The bees have sweeter food than ever was cooked; and yet they never 
eat too much. All eat just as much as they need and then they leave off; 
and if they had six platter-fulls of honey, they would not eat any more than 
is good for them. And so they are almost always well and never have the 
head-ach, nor tooth-ach, and I suppose that most of them live all their 
lives and never know what the word ache means. This is very different 
from the bad children of bad parents, who come into the world aching, ache 
all the way through it, and go out of it aching, and make every body else 
ache while they are in it. Cannot you leave off when you have eaten 
enough, though it be of apple-custard or christmas-pie, as well as a bee? 

The bees are never heard to use any profane or wicked words. For 
aught we know their words are as sweet as their food. You must never 
use bad words. You may say to any body, however old he is, whom you 
hear using wicked or profane words, ‘‘ Sir, I had rather you would strike 
me right across my face, than use wicked words where my ears are.” 

But that which makes a bee, a bee more than any thing else is, that he 
is busy. Some folks think he sings a song with his wings,—buzz, buzz, 
busy; buzz, buzz, busy. The bee is in-dus-tri-ous, and to be in-dis-tri-ous, 
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means to be busy, doing good. The bees think it is so wicked to be idle, 
that when one of the family will not work, they drive him out of doors, and 
sometimes they kill him. If men had such good laws as the bees have 
about work and idleness, there would be terrible times in some houses. 
The bees’ work is to make honey. That, from which the honey is made, 
grows in flowers. It lies down deep in the little cups of the flowers. Just 
think, how little the bees are, and how much honey they make; then, when 
you go to say ‘‘I can’t’’again, you will think of the bees, and say ‘‘ I can.” 


The honey we sometimes have on the table is brought from some islands, - 


called the West Indies. Great ships bring it over the water. The honey 
is put into things called tierces or hogsheads; one of which, is big enough 
to hold the whole fourth class in your school; if the class is not too large. 
How do you think the little bees which are not so large as the end of your 
little finger can get so much honey, when they have to pick it all up in bits, 
only a little larger than nothing, and from so many flowers? The bee can- 
not get more honey from one flower in one day, than you could hold on a 
pin’s head; and yet by industry, they will fill, first a hive with honey; and 
then a great many hives will fill a hogshead; and then a great many hogs- 
heads will fill a ship. I will tell you the whole story. It is because they 
keep getting a little every day. They fly off in the morning into the fields 
and orchards, and as soon as they see a flower on the ground, or a blossom 
on atree, they duck into it, all over head and ears; so that sometimes you 
can only see their legs sticking out behind, they dive in so deep. Perhaps 
you would think, they had gone to bed; or had run in there to get away 
from the hot sun. Don’t be worried about thut. They are scraping together 
all the little mites of sweet juice in the flower, and when they have done, 
they will fly off to another flower, and duck into that, and so on, until they 
get a basket-full,—I mean as much as they can carry, for they have no 
baskets,—and then they fly home to the hive and leave the honey, and fly 
back to the flowers again for another load. Now books, books, little books 
are your flowers and blossoms. And some of them are more like a whole 
honey-pot, than like a flower-cup. If youdive into one book and get all 
the honey out of it,—I mean all the learning,—and then dive into another 
and another, by-and-by you will get as much more knowledge than the 
bees get honey, as you are larger than they are. 

At a certain season of the year, there falls upon some of the trees, a sort 
of dew, which is called honey-dew, because it is sweet and because the bees 
can make honey from it. When this dew falls, the bees are out in the 
morning as soon as it is light enough to see not to fly their heads against 
any thing; and they work, like a clock. Now the school is the same to you 
that the honey-dew is to the bee. Up then, and be busy, busy, while the 
honey-dew lasts, that is, while school keeps! 

God has made the bee to collect together all sorts of sweet things, that 
ever were created, and to make them into honey, which is sweeter than all; 
but he has not made any animal to collect together all the bitter things that 
ever were created, to make them into something more bitter than any. 





We find the following under the Editorial head of the Boston Recorder. 
It is in the happiest vein of good-humored complaining. It is conceived 
in that peaceful spirit, which begs, as a privilege, what might be demanded 
as aright. Surely, whoever could deny so just a claim, so gently sued for, 
must be guilty not only of injustice, but of hardness of heart. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. : 


‘‘ Inasmuch as the stated public worship of God is one of the most important 
of duties and one of the most precious of privileges, every thing should be 
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done to secure as large an attendance as possible. And one means of ac- 
complishing this, is to have places of worship furnished with every needed 
comfort and convenience. Inthis respect the sanctuary should be made as 
attractive as possible. ‘There should be nothing repulsive in the idea of a 
visit there. And, at this inclement season of the year especially, should all 
reasonable pains be taken in this respect. 

‘‘We feel the full importance of the injunction, ‘ Ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein,’ but we do not think this binds us 
to the custom of some of our ancestors in regard to the sanctuary. We 
remember where we worshipped in our youthful days. We trust there was 
sacred fire in the hearts of many that were accustomed to worship there. 
But fire to make shivering multitudes comfortable was never seen within 
those walls. It makes us feel chilly this moment while thinking of the cold, 
frozen, lingering hours we have passed there. We remember well that 
during the latter part of each service, there was a regular scuffle with the 
cold, on the part even of the most grave and worthy of the congregation. 
There was such a thumping of feet against one another to keep each warm, 
not on the part of us ‘small fry’ alone, but even of the ‘ old standards,’ 
that one would think he was in a treadmill instead of a sanctuary. 
We believe the men in those days loved the house of prayer—but then they 
loved to leave it too, and they did so, with as much eagerness as was be- 
coming in good men. 

‘*Some houses of worship in some parts of the country are built, too, not 
only where several ways meet, which may be desirable, but where all the 
winds meet. We have seen not a few sanctuaries placed where the old 
mischief-maker would have advised, had he been consulted, on the ground 
that so uncomfortable a location would insure empty pews and naked walls. 

‘It is marvellous how comfortable people will make their own dwellings, 
and how uncomfortable they suffer their place of worship to remain. See 
that rickety old stove. It is patched with iron hoops, or it would tumble 
flat as the walls of Jericho. Ask the Squire if he would have it in his parlor! 
And there are the broken windows—count them, and ask Capt. X. Y. Z. if 
he would suffer a tithe of them to remain in his own house twelve hours! 
And there is ‘a ‘small jog’ of green wood; it makes one shiver to think 
how one’s mortality must ache, before that wood can be made combustible. 

‘*And then the fires are not made in season; and troops of the people are 
gathered about the stoves till near or quite ‘sermon time.’ And for want 
of due care and judgment in relation to the matter, the stoves must be re- 
plenished during service; and it is done to the unutterable annoyance of 
the speaker, who must cease pro tem, altogether, or go on amid a most 
anti-musical conflict of shovels, tongs and iron doors. 

‘‘More. Some places of public worship in the country are not provided 
with any places of shelter for horses or vehicles. On this peg is hung 
many a man’s excuse for not attending public worship in unpleasant weather. 
He 1s merciful to his beast, and will not have him too rudely visited by snow 
or rain. Hence you need only to walk into one of those sanctuaries on an 
unpleasant day, and there need not be any thing alarming in the weather 
either, to behold a most sorrowful vacuity, and a sorrowful pastor mourning 
over it. You would think yourself in the sad solitude of a forsaken hea- 
then temple. We think that the spirited and enterprising, especially the 
friends of Zion, in such parishes, should spare no pains, and not be frugal 
of expense, to do away such a pretence for the neglect of public worship. 

‘*We have seen some valuable remarks on the general topic now before 
us in the Vermont Chronicle, from the Secretary of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society. We commend the following extract, to all whom it 
may concern. 

‘**In Dec. of 1837, I spent the Sabbath with the pastor of one of our 
feeble churches. The hour of public worship arrived, and I prepared to go 
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to the meeting house. The pastor looked toward the house and said, ‘‘ We 
will wait awhile, for I fear the fire ts not made yet.” It was a cold day, and 
this remark rendered it to my feelings still colder. We waited ten or fifteen 
minutes, and my brother said, ‘‘I see a smoke, and I think we will go.” 
As we approached the house, I saw a brother take out of his sleigh, in 
which he had just brought his family, a large arm-full of wood, and carry 
it into the house. When we entered the house, the fire in the stoves had 
but just been kindled, and the cold air had not yet been at all affected by 
the heat. Very many in the immediate neighborhood, habitually absented 
themselves from the sanctuary. And I could not but think how the members 
of the church would appear inviting their irreligious neighbors to go with 
them to the house of God, which, through their negligence, was so uncom- 
fortably cold, at least during the morning service.’ 

‘*By way of contrast with some houses of worship, look at our theatres, 
gambling houses, and the like. Every kind of convenience and comfort 
are provided. Every thing repulsive is guarded against. Satan knows 
how to manage this thing. Deliver over to him one of our uncomfortable 
sanctuaries to be prepared by him for some of his own purposes. He would 
mend every broken window in atrice. The fallen plastering—the depart- 
ed clapboard—the defunct shingle—all these things would be forthwith 
supplied. He would pitch the green wood into the street, or the sea even, 
and supply its place with the best originators of caloric his means would 
allow. He would not have a smoky house, nor a cold house, nor put 
the house where nothing but a windmill ought ever to stand. He under- 
stands the science of adaptation. All our cities contain specimens of his 
capacity to banish every idea of repulsiveness from his sanctuaries, and 
to adapt means most skilfully to ends. We would wish the children of 
light were wiser in these matters. Fas est ab hoste doceri. Let the enemy 
teach us. It will not be the first time his weapons have been turned against 
himself.” 


Now, will the venerable Editor of the Recorder, and all his readers who 
have smiled over this lament, be so good, for one moment, asto turn from 
the churches and look at the scnoolhouses, How often did that service 
come, which the ‘‘ old standards” were so reluctant to attend, and so glad 
to get away from? Twice a week only, or, like the children’s, ten or twelve 
times a week? And how long did it last? An hour and a half, for two half 
days in a week; or three hours each, for ten or twelve half days? And yet 
at the last end of the shorter race, (we cannot call it a heat, ) there was such 
a ‘‘ scuffle with the cold,” such a ‘‘ thumping of feet,’ that the ‘‘ sanctuary”’ 
sounded like a ‘‘treadmill.”’ This is not the exact way, it is true, in which 
matters proceed in a school room. There the account is balanced, when 
half the children are too cold, by making the other half correspondingly hot. 
‘* We remember”’ too, where it was once our fortune to play the schoolmaster. 
Against one side of the house, was fastened a long seat; of equal length, 
stood a six-legged slab for a writing desk, two legs at each end and two in 
the centre to keep it from what the boys call tilting. Back of the seat, were 
two loose windows. In front of it, stood the stove, broadside. To save faces 
and eyes, the scholars used to erect a parapet of slates and books along the 
forward edge of the slab. This protected the face, but the rush of air 
through the crevices in the windows and the cracks in the floor, kept their 
heads and feet as cold as the North and South poles of the earth, while the 
radiation from the stove poured, point blank, into their equatorial regions; 
like a sun, always vertical, flaming down upon a single pointin the ecliptic. 
In most of our schoolhouses, the scholars must assume strange positions, 
if they would observe the maxim of the physicians, ‘‘ keep the head cool 
and the feet warm.” 

But to return to the churches. If the pious of those days, who ‘‘ loved 
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the house of prayer, loved to leave it too,” can we not find some excuse for 
the reluctance of the children to attend school; or, what is far worse than 
reluctance, their willingness to attend it from a wrong motive and for wrong 
purposes? Can children bear hcat or cold better than the hardy, robust 
men,—the ‘‘ironsides”—of olden time? If, as the above article slyly 
intimates, the ‘‘ Old Mischief-maker’’ had a voice in deciding where the 
houses of worship should stand, he must have been sole Commillee man, 
in selecting sites for tne schoolhouses;—ay and been draftsman and mas- 
ter-builder too, and broken ail the paint-pots, except the one containing 
red paint, which, perhaps, he has a fancy for. ‘This supposition will bear the 
well-known philosophical test;—it accounts for all the facts. Are not some 
of the houses too cold and others too hot; some too open and others too 
close; some perched on a mountain, others sunk in a marsh;—in fine, in 
suiting customers, has he not always served himself? It is giving him small 
credit for physiological science, to suppose he knew, that a child can no 
more study on short allowances of fresh air, than if he were strangled. 
What are the dangers or the discomforts of any church, compared with those 
of most school rooms? An hour and a half twice a week will not plant tuder- 
cles in the lungs. We trust hereafter, when schoolhouses are either to 
be built or repaired, the voters in the district will all turn out and supersede 
the old building Committee, and choose some one in his place who loves the 
children. 

Mr. Lewis, the Editor of the ‘‘ Ohio Common School Director,’ in a late 
number, makes the following remarks. ‘‘ We are asked forthe beat plan to 
construct a meeting-house, so as to allow the basement story for a common 
school room. Several churches wish to build in that way, by the help of 
the district. We answer, if youmust have a basement story for a school, 
put it up stairs, and let the meeting-house be the lower room. This is said 
in no disrespect for churches; but as children will be confined to the room 
about thirty hours, and those attending church but from three to six hours 
in a week, it is but reasonable that schools should have the most airy and 
pleasant room. We are satisfied, that basement school rooms have been 
the death of some of the most promising scholars. One of the most amiable 
and useful teachers we ever knew, was hurried (we always believed) to 
his grave, by exposure as a teacher in a basement story.” 

In one of Mr. Combe’s Lectures, lately delivered in this city, he described 
a ‘‘ Kirk” in Edinburgh, as it used to be some quarter of a century ago, 
and before the necessity of ventilation was understood. In order to render 
such places of worship comfortable in winter, they were made as tight and 
as warm, as double baize doors and hard-working stoves could do. The 
morn.ng congregations were large, and as soon as they retired for the inter- 
mission, the doors were closed to save the heat. 'The people reassembled 
after a new dinner, but went to breathing the old air. This was too much. 
Nature can do many things; but one thing she cannot do;—that is, support 
human life without oxygen. Hence the audience, after various devices to 
keep awake, would fall asleep. Sometimes two would agree that one should 
pinch the other; but soon the pincher himself would nod, and finally, the 
heads of the audience would hang like bulrushes. Whereupon the minister 
would lecture them soundly on the sin of sleeping at church. In the strict- 
= philosophy, he lectured them on the sin of having too much venous 
blood. 

About a dozen years ago, it was our fortune to travel upon the principal 
thoroughfares, over almost all parts of the State. Lately we have had 
occasion to repass substantially over the same routes. The churches have 
changed; the schoolhouses remain. The parents have taken care of them- 
selves; few have been found to take care of the children. It is now a rare 
event, to see a forlorn, dilapidated, weather-beaten church. They seem new, 
commodious, attractive. They have belfries and bells; all are painted out- 
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side, many are cushioned and carpeted within. The minister speaks from a 
mahogany desk; he reposes his hands upon its covering of scarlet velvet, 
his fingers play with the silken tassels; if need be, he reads by astrals, from 
his gilt hymn book. But the schoolhouses:—alas! the wrath of the elements 
has been poured out upon these without stint or measure. The wood-colored 
clapboards dangle by a nail; the moss-covered shingles flutter in the wind; 
the chimney bends with the infirmities of age; a rail, borrowed from a 
neighboring fence, props a hingeless window-blind against—we know 
not what. We forbear;—it is worthy of Ossian, and there needs no ghost 
to do the shrieking. Is not the Recorder right then when it says, ‘‘ Satan 
knows how to manage this thing?”’ Once, it seems, he foolishly divided 
his forces and attacked both church and schoolhouse. But the thing is 
better understood now. He has concentrated his strength upon the latter; 
well knowing that if he can conquer that, the church will be hardly worth 
saving; for if a deep disgust for study is given to the infant mind, there is 
little hope that it will ever afterwards delight in sober thought and reverent 
contemplation. If the faculties are not formed in childhood to some suscep- 
tibility to the beauty and the wisdom of the external world, they will be far 
less likely, in riper years, to be awakened to the excellencies and the glories 
of the spiritual universe. If the soul of a child is suffered to remain earthly, 
sluggish, sensual, unstimulated by any vigor of thought, unwarmed by 
any generous fervor of youthful feeling, then, when he passes from the 
benches of the school room to the pews of the meeting-house, it will be the 
lot of the minister to preach christianity, not so much to a man, as to an 
animal or a machine; andthough he should speak with the tongue of an angel 
he will speak comparatively in vain. 





We have been favored with a glimpse of a work on Education, now in the 
press, entitled ‘‘ Toe Teacuer Tavcut, or THe Principtes anp Mopes or 
TeacuinG,” by the Rev. Emerson Davis, of Westfield, Mass.; and we 
have been permitted to copy the following chapter, for this number of our 
Journal. Not having had opportunity to read the manuscript, we cannot 
speak from our own knowledge of its merits; but from the well-known 
reputation of the author, as a skilful, thorough and practical Teacher, we 
feel assured that the book will be a valuable addition to the meagre cata- 
logue of works which exist, in our language, on the subject of education. 
We judge that it is mainly of a practical character, and such, therefore, as 
will aid the Teacher in the performance of his routine of every-day duties. 


Orthography—causes of bad spelling and the remedy—modes of spelling. 


Orthography teaches ‘‘the nature and power of letters and the just 
— of spelling words,” or it ‘‘ treats of letters, syllables, words, and 
spelling.” 

Correct spelling is only one part of orthography; it seems to me particu- 
larly important to direct the attention of children to the whole subject, 
before they can be perfect in this. 

The time has been, when very particular attention was paid to the sounds 
of the vowels, diphthongs, triphthongs,and consonants. I have heard schol- 
ars twelve years old analyze words of two or more syllables selected pro- 
miscuously from a reading lesson, giving to each letter its sound according 
to the common pronunciation, and correctly fixing the accent. 

Children cannot be taught to spell accurately, unless the teacher under- 
stands the principal causes of bad spelling. 

I consider inattention to the letters that compose the word, and ignorance of 
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the sounds of those letters, the two leading causes of erroneous spelling. 1 
mention these two together because they are intimately connected, and the 
remedy for each is the same.—A friend of mine received a letter com- 
mencing thus, ‘‘my dear cur.”’ It is plain that this error in spelling arose 
from ignorance of ‘‘ the nature and power of letters.”” It is one of the first 
principles of orthography that ¢ before a, o, and u, sounds like k. If the 
writer had been taught this truth in the common school, he would have 
known that c-u-r and s-i-r sound very differently. In a letter now lying 
upon my table written by a young lady of more than ordinary opportunities 
for education I find the following words, ‘‘ conterary,’’ ‘‘ vise,’’ ‘‘ saifty”’ 
and ‘‘maney.”’ I am very confident that this young lady never attended 
to the sounds of letters and the analysis of words; if she had she would 
have discovered, that her spelling was erroneous. 

More attention should be given to orthography, to the simple and combined 
sounds of letters. In very many schools, and I fear in most of them, this 
subject is entirely neglected. I have made inquiries of many young people 
in regard to this matter, and have not been so fortunate as to find one who 
ever received any such instruction. 

The same sound in our language is represented by different letters, and 
unless particular attention is given to the composition of the words they 
will frequently be spelled wrong. E sometimes has the sound of a short u, 
as h-e-r or h-u-r. O has also the sound of u, as l-o-v-e or l-u-v. I need only 
refer my readers to one of Jack Downing’s Letters to illustrate the asser- 
tion that the correct sound may be represented without using many of 
the letters employed by lexicographers in spelling the words. 

Our spelling books ought to give more prominence to this subject; they 
ought to arrange the sounds of the vowels and consonants in tables printed 
in as large type as the spelling lessons, and illustrated by plain examples. 
There are some spelling books in which the different sounds of tie letters are 
not even mentioned; in some the information is huddled into the preface, 
that part of the book which is seldom read, either by teachers or scholars. 
I know of no book, in which it holds that prominent place that it must before 
it will receive the attention that its importance demands. 

Some may be ready to say that this subject is too refined and intricate 
to be taught in common schools with any success. It will be of no use to 
dispute with an objector. The question can be brought to the test of 
experiment. I was taught the sounds of letters in the common school and 
understood them. I have taught the same to many children in the com- 
mon school, and I believe they understood them, and were interested in 
the study. 

Another cuuse of wrong spelling is ignorance of the meaning of words. A 
member of an Academy recently used in his composition the word ‘‘ four- 
fathers ;”” his teacher told him he probably meant his father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather. Another student having 
occasion to speak of wry faces, wrote it ‘‘rye-faces.” Errors in spelling 
arising from this cause can be remedied by teaching children more per- 
fectly the definitions of words, of which I shall speak in another chapter. 

A third class of errors in spelling seems to proceed from the want of a well 
educated eye. There are individuals who spell words correctly by the mouth, 
but if they are required to write those words they are very sure to spell 
them wrong. They will use wrong letters, or omit or misplace them, so that 
the reader is often puzzled to decipher the meaning. Such persons seem 
unable to perform the mental act of spelling the word, and the muscular oper- 
ation of writing it at the same time. The mind is so much occupied with the 
latter exercise that it neglects the former. Bad spelling arising from this 
cause is prevalent among those who seldom write. This evil may be reme- 
died by requiring the pupils to write the words pronounced by the teacher 
upon a slate instead of spelling them audibly. Let each member of the 
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class write the same word; after as many words have been written as were 
intended to be spelled at that time, let the teacher take the slate of the 
one at the head ef the class, and he that of the one next below him, and 
so on, and then let each scholar correct any error he may find on the slate 
he holds in his hand. In this way the eye may be educated to detect an 
error as readily as the ear. 

A fourth class of errors in spelling proceeds from the want of a well educated 
ear. A young lady says,‘‘ I should of written.”” She uses of instead of 
have, partly because her ear does not distinguish sounds accurately. This 
source of error will be avoided by requiring children to spell words that 
are ‘‘ put out” or pronounced, and by instructing them better in orthog- 


raphy. f 
The last class of errors in spelling, that I shall mention, proceeds from 
ignorance of a few sunple rules. Many write comeing, loveing,&c. They 


would not thus err if they had been taught that ‘‘ the final e of a primitive 
word is generally omitted before an additional termination beginning with 
a vowel.” 

Some write lodgment, and thereby violate the rule which requires that 
‘*the final e of a primitive word should be retained if the additional termin- 
ation begins with a consonant.” 

Some scholars spell s-k-1-ll-f-u-l, and thereby violate the rule which requires 
that primitive words ending in ll should drop one | before the suffixes less, 
ful, &c. This class of errors cannot be remedied unless the pupil be 
taught the rules of spelling. It is strange that the authors of spelling 
books should so universally omit all these rules. 

The common mode of spelling is to put out words to a class, and when 
one fails to let the next try, and the next, and so on, until some one spells 
the word correctly, who takes the place of the one who commenced it, as 
a reward for his superior skill. The object of this is to stimulate to greater 
exertion, and this effect it produces to a certain extent; it often happens, 
however, that two or three scholars in a class are superior to the others, 
and will keep at the head constantly. Hence an opportunity seldom occurs 
for the poorer scholar to rise; consequently despairing of success he ceases 
to exert himself. Thus, the whole benefit of the system falls upon a few, 
and, unless it can be made to affect every individual in the class, the 
system ought to be abolished. It furthermore seems evident, that it is a 
bad principle to stimulate a scholar to prepare a spelling exercise for the 
purpose off excelling his classmates. It is a good thing to excel, but to 
attempt to stimulate a child to exertion by such a motive is extremely 
dangerous. I believe that a child may be interested so much in a spelling 
exercise, that he will exert himself to do well. But if this cannot be done, 
I have found by long experience, that to make a scholar ashamed of him- 
self for not doing what he can, is attended with better effect than to make 
him proud of himself for doing well. 

The common mode of spelling is therefore characterized by two promi- 
nent faults; it discourages the poorer scholars in the class, and brings into 
exercise a spirit of emulation and strife which however harmless it may be 
in childhood, has, no doubt, an unhappy influence upon the future charac- 
ter. It is the spirit wnich, among political men, is called party spirit, and 
amorg religious men sectarian zeal. 

It is not well to pursue constantly one, two, or three modes of spelling. 
Children are pleased with variety, and what interests them one week may 
not the next. 

The following mode from the Annals of Education must necessarily 
command very close attention. 

Suppose the class consists of six scholars. I assign them a definite 
number of words, either in a dictionary or defining spelling book.: These 
they study, not only as to their orthography, but their signification. The 
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class being arranged, either in a semicircle, or upon three sides of a hol- 
low square, I put the first word. Suppose it Capital, and let the class be 
designated as A, B, C, D, E, F. ‘The class proceeds;—A says c,—B, 
a,—C, p,-—D pronounces cap—E, 1,—F pronounces capi—A, t,—B, a,— 
C, l,—D pronounces tal—E pronounces Capital—F defines, ‘‘ The chief 
city, or town, in a state or kingdom.”’ A repeats a sentence embracing it; 
** Boston is the capita of Massachuselts.”’ 

The first word being thus disposed of, I put the second, which is com- 
menced by B, and disposed of in the same way; and thus through the les- 
son. If E gives the wrong letter, or F does not pronounce correctly, the 
class raise their hands,—the next makes the correction, and proceeds. If 
F has not a definition, or A a sentence, the next takes it, and the business 
goes on without interruption. A class, when accustomed to spell in this 
manner, will proceed with astonishing rapidity. 

Children are sometimes very much interested with the following method. 
The teacher puts out a sentence, thus, 

‘** The world lay hushed in slumber deep.”’ 


The first spells the, the second world, the third lay, and so on, until each 
word is spelled, then the next pupil in order repeats the sentence. This 
secures the constant and fixed attention of each scholar. 

Another mode of spelling is to allow the whole class to spell together; 
they are required to sound each letter, and pronounce each syllable as 
one; the principal advantage of this method 1s to habituate scholars to a 
distinctness of articulation, and to arouse them from a lifeless and dull 
manner of speaking. It would not be beneficial to spell in this manner con- 
stantly; only when circumstances seem to require. 

The practice of choosing sides which was common in former times had a 
very good effect in exciting ambition, and in securing a careful study of 
the spelling lessons, but there is reason to believe that its moral tendency 
is not very good; it is probable that it fell into disuse on this account. 





COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


‘*The Board of Education, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, has 
decided to cause to be prepared two series of volumes, particularly adapted 
to the capacities of the young—to be entitled 


THE COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


‘The plan contemplates that these series shall consist of 50 volumes each; 
one to be of 12mo. size, about 400 pages each volume, and the other to be 
of 18mo. size, about 280 pages each. 

‘*The publication of these volumes has been undertaken by Marsh, Capen 
& Lyon, and they have given notice that a number of volumes of both series 
are in press, and will be ready for delivery in the course of a few weeks. 

‘*Individuals, distinguished for their learning, superior judgment and moral 
excellence, of different political parties and religious denominations, have 
been engaged to prepare and superintend these works; and when it is 
stated that every volume must be approved by each individual member of 
the Board; that the Board is composed of gentlemen conspicuous for their 
talents and possessing in a high degree the confidence of the respective 
parties and denominations from which they were severally selected,—it is 
not only a sufficient guarantee to the public that nothing short of works of 
the highest order will be sanctioned, but also that the series will contain 
nothing objectionable to the members of any sect or party. 

**A law was passed by the Massachusetts Legislature, 12th of April, 1837, 
authorizing an expenditure by each School District in the Commonwealth 
for the purchase of a District School Library. 
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‘The North American Review thus speaks of the Library: ‘ It is under- 
stood that a series of volumes, approved by the Board of Education as 
suitable for Common School Libraries, is about to be published and sold at 
a moderate rate, plainly and substantially bound and placed in cases well 
adapted for convenient transportation, and afterwards to serve as the per- 
manent place of deposite. Po 

“It is highly desirable that every School District should avail itself of 
the law. ‘These books being fitted for common use, would pass from the 
scholar into the family, and increase the interest of parents in the better 
education of their children, by giving them new views of its value.” __ 

‘“‘The works are to be stereotyped in a uniform style, and the type will be 
large and clear. The paper is to be manufactured expressly for the series, 
and made of the most durable materials, and the binding will unite the 
important qualities of strength and beauty. 

‘‘Kive or ten volumes of each series will be delivered at a time, and the 
publishers are under obligations to furnish the whole at the lowest possible 

rice. 

‘There will be numerous Cuts and Engravings in such of the volumes as 
the subjects may require, and no expense will be spared to render the series 
equal, if not superior, to any published in the world.” 

We copy the above from a circular of Marsu, Caren & Lyon, of this 
city. 

We deem this a very important undertaking; and should the Works in- 
tended for the series be prepared in the judicious manner that we have 
every reason for presuming they will be from the knowledge we have of the 
character and qualifications of some of the gentlemen engaged as writers, 
they will form a valuable accession to our means for training up the young 
in the way they should go. 

We are also gratified to have it in our power to state that the same Firm 
are making preparations for issuing a Teachers’ Library, which, considering 
the existing deficiencies, will unquestionably prove as acceptable to the 
instructer, as the School Library will to the pupil and parert. 





MR. PAGE’S LECTURE. 


Ar the last anniversary of the American Institute of Instruction, Davip 
P. Pace, Esq., of Newburyport, delivered an excellent lecture, on ‘‘ The 
Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers.” The object of the lecture is to 
establish a better understanding between parents and teachers; and it points 
out various modes, in which each may aid the other in that which should be 
the great purpose of both; viz. the intellectual and moral advancement of 
the children. 

In order to give the truths contained in this production a general circu- 
lation, through the State, the Secretary of the Board of Education, at his own 
expense, nas caused an edition of three thousand copies to be printed for 
gratuitous distribution. They will be done up in bundles, directed to the 
school committees of the respective towns; each bundle containing as 
many copies of the lecture as there are public schools in the town, so that 
each teacher of a public school may receive one copy. They are now in 
the office of the Secretary of State, whence they will be forwarded, either 
directly, or through the hands of the sheriffs of the respective counties, as 
opportunity may offer. All friends of education are requested to aid, as 
far as it may be in their power, in causing the above to reach the places of 
their respective destinations. 

In order that our readers may have a taste of the lecture, we subjoin the 
following extracts. 


‘‘It is matter of deep regret, that a profession, which affords so extensive 
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a field for usefulness as the teacher’s should be so generally crowded with 
difficulties and discouragements, as to compel a large portion of the talent, 
which might otherwise be engaged in it, to seek employment and distinction 
elsewhere. In high hopes and with flowing spirits, many a young man en- 
ters upon the business of instructing, carrying to the work a well-furnished 
mind, and a large share of zeal,—when suddenly and unaccountably to him- 
self, he finds that he is surrounded by trials he had never foreseen,—trou- 
bles which have come without his seeking, and of such a nature as to render 
his situation any thing but desirable. He does what his ingenuity and his own 
warm, fresh heart suggest to remove the evils; but, though he may change 
the place, he too often still keeps the pain. A few weeks, or perhaps months, 
pass heavily away in vain attempts to find some mitigation of his difficulties; 
his days being spent in patience-trying effort, and his nights disturbed by 
dreams of the future, which are but a literal transcript of the past; or, if 
they take not their form from the finished day, they still can hardly be so 
extravagant as to be beyond the probability of fulfilment on the morrow. 
Between his waking and his sleeping labors,—his rest being a toil, and 
his toil a pain,—finding daily his strength failing him, his flesh wasting away, 
his health suffering, and his soul sinking, he determines to have RELIKF; not, 
however, by committing suicide, for that would violate the law of nature and 
the law of God; but by abandonment of his profession, which neither violates 
that instinct, teaching that ‘self-preservation is the first law of nature,’ nor 
that passage of scripture which declares, that ‘‘ if any provide not for his own, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than aninfidel.’ This probably is in 
substance the history of more than one half of those who commence school- 
teaching with a view to make it a permanent profession. 

‘* There are others, however, who have nerve enough to outlive their first 
six months, and who devote themselves unremittingly to their labors for a 
longer period; but very few among these ever become so attached to their 
chosen employment as to be unwilling to leave it for some other occupation, 
which may offer; an expedient which, we believe, almost every professional 
teacher has taken into his calculations for the future, and to which he looks 
forward with no very particular reluctance.” 

‘* Parents do not sufficiently feel the importance of schools, After all that 
has been said in our halls of legislation, in our political assemblies, in our 
public journals, and in our pulpits, upon the importance to a free and in- 
dependent people, of a good education, there are many, very many, who 
have no adequate notion of its value. This lack of appreciation will show 
itself in many ways, to make the duties of the teacher more arduous. One 
man keeps his son from school on the slightest occasion; another, by the 
same spirit, refuses to furnish the various facilities, which the teacher may 
deem necessary for the prosecution of study. Now while such is the state 
of feeling in the parent’s mind, the business of instructing his child, who 
will most assuredly partake of his father’s spirit, will be more arduous than 
the making of bricks and furnishing the straw under the task-masters of the 
Egyptian monarch.”’ 





LESSON ON GOVERNMENT. 


Teacher. What is a Republican government? ; 

Scholar. A Republican government is one in which the laws are made, 
and explained and executed, by agents, chosen or appointed, directly or 
indirectly, by the people themselves. 

Teacher. What is a Democratic government? 

Scholar. It is a government where all the people assemble in one place, 
and make the laws, without the intervention or employment of agents or 
representatives for that purpose. 
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Teacher. Mention one great difference that results necessarily from 
these definitions of a Republican and a Democratic government. 

Scholar. It is clear, that a Republican government may extend over 
vast territories, because agents or representutives can be chosen and sent 
to some central place, there to make laws for the whole people; and officers 
can be appointed, with nothing else to do but to explain and enforce the 
laws; but if the territory were large, the people could not leave their homes 
to go great distances, to make the laws. There are in Massachusetts 
nearly one hundred thousand voters, and some of them live more than two 
hundred miles from each other. They could not all go to one place to vote. 
If all could travel that distance, there is not any one place, which could 
accommodate so many persons. The consequence would be that only such 
rich men as could afford the expense, and such heelthy men as could 
perform the journey, and such men of leisure as could spare the time, could 
travel to the metropolis, or place for assembling, to assist in making the 
laws. And another consequence would be, that the voters who lived near 
by, could attend, without spending much time or money, and thus they 
would have an advantage over those living at a distance, and they might 
make laws more favorable to themselves than to their distant fellow citizens. 

Teacher. What is a Monarchical government? 

Scholar. It is a government in which one man, or one woman, has 
the power of making laws for all the people. Generally, however, the 
rulers, in Monarchical governments, are subjected to some restraints, so 
that their will is not always law. If there is no restraint, then the sove- 
reign is called an Absolute monarch. 

Teacher. Are there different kinds of Monarchical governments? 

Scholar. Yes, some Monarchical governments are elective; others are 
hereditary. An elective Monarchy is one, where the monarch is chosen by 
the people, in such a way as has been prescribed by statute law or by usage. 
An hereditary Monarchy is one, where ason or a daughter of the sovereign has 
a legal right to succeed to the throne, upon the death of the father or mother; 
or where some heir of a former sovereign succeeds to the throne if the 
deceased monarch leaves no children. 

Teacher. In governments where one man has the sole power of making 
all the laws, is there not some chance, if he is an ignorant man or a wicked 
man, that the people will be deplorably misgoverned and cruelly oppressed ? 

Scholar. No! there is no chance about it; for it is certain that they will 
be. And therefore, where the people are intelligent and good, I should 
like a Republican government almost infinitely better than a Monarchical 
one; but, to tell how much better a government would be, if it had a hun- 
dred thousand ignorant and vicious voters as its rulers, than if it had but 
one ignorant and vicious man to rule it, is a sumI never could cipher out. 





TRANSLATION, BY SIR WILLIAM JONES. 
Naked, on parent knees, a new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled ;— 
So live, that sinking to thy last long sleep, 
Thou then mayst smile, while all around thee weep. 





Notice. In our next number we shall give an account of what has been 
done by the Board of Education towards the establishment of Normal 


Schools. 
J. B. is received. 
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